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units,' and     holes, and rents in the wall paper of the school/ and ex-
geometry
through        pressing their observations in longer and longer sentences,
KnMaad which they repeated after him. For arithmetic he de-
curves; vised boards divided into squares upon which were placed
dots or lines concretely representing each unit up to one
hundred. By means of this 'table of units'2 the pupil
obtained a clear idea of the meaning of the digits and the
process of addition, and practiced his knowledge further
by counting his fingers, beans, pebbles, and other objects.
Pestalozzi further explained that "after the child has
come to a full understanding of the combinations of units
up to ten, and has learned to express himself with ease,
the objects are again presented, but the questions are
changed : c If we have two objects, how many times one
object ?' The child looks, counts, and answers correctly."
In that way the pupils learned to multiply, and the mean-
ing of division and subtraction was similarly acquired.
The children were also taught the elements of geometry
by drawing angles, lines, and curves. Likewise, the de-
velopment of teaching history, geography, and natural
history by this method of observation must have been
continued at Burgdorf.
1 In the Book for Mothers, the human body, with its parts and relations,
is especially suggested as the material for conversation, since this is the
closest to human interests and thought.
2 An illustration of this table is given in Krusi, Pestalozzi, p. 172.    This
system was probably not completed until Pestalozzi settled at Yverdun,
and much of the credit for the scheme should go to Kriisi and Schmid.